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Go, little book, from forth my solitude — 
I cast thee on the waters — go thy ways ; 

And if, as I believe, thy vein be good" 
The blind may find it after many days. 

— ECCL. XI. I. 



PREFACE TO NEW EDITION. 



It was the expressed conviction of the accom- 
plished late Editor of the Educational News — ^him- 
self one of the first educationists of the day— when 
reviewing an early issue of this little book, that its 
circulation would " do more than voluminous Reports 
to awaken a warm and generous interest in the noble 
Institution over which the author presides." And 
while far from underrating the use and value of " Re- 
ports " — although they are well known to be, of all 
kinds of modem literature, the least read — I believe 
the reviewer's anticipation has in a good measure 
been realized. Not a few who have laid aside un- 
read, or flung into the waste-basket, even well-written 
Reports of the Institution, have been known to peruse 
this simple " Story " not only with interest, but with 
moistened eyes. 

In the hope, therefore, of extending the warm and 
generous interest referred to still more widely, both 
at home and abroad, the " Story of a Blind Mute " is 
again presented to the enlightened public in a new 
form, somewhat enlarged, and, it is hoped, consider- 
ably improved. 

EDiNBUBQHf January 1881. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HETHER the total loss of sight or of hearing 
^(J^' be the greater privation, is a question that 
is often proposed ; and the conclusion most commonly 
arrived at is, that blindness is the worse calamity of 
the two, and has, therefore, the stronger claim upon 
our sympathies. And, no doubt, blindness is an 
aflliction the reality and depth of which can scarcely 
be conceived by the sighted, much less be fully 
realised. In the case especially of those who have 
become blind after some years* experience of sight, 
and who still retain a distinct remembrance of visible 
objects, the magnitude of their loss cannot be esti- 
mated even by such of the blind themselves as have 
never had sight. Indeed, the calamity of the former 
is such that we can but dimly apprehend their priva- 
tion in its full extent, even m\Xi \J£i^ \i<^ ^ *^^ 
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blind poet's touching lines, when, in plaintive but 
expressive tones, he sings — 

*' Thus with the year 
Seasons retnrn ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or snmmer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
Bnt cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair. 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me expunged and rased. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out." 

Never, I suppose, was the forlorn condition of the 
blind more affectingly depicted than by Milton in 
these "mournful numbers," which, though famiUar to 
every reader, c?in never cease to interest and impress, 
as much by their fidelity to truth and nature as by 
their rare felicity of expression. Still further does 
the sightless bard expatiate on his loss when, in lines 
less familiar, but scarcely less pathetic, he* thus ex- 
claims — 

** O loss of sight ! of thee I most complain ; 

O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age 1 
Light, the prime work of God, to me extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 

Annulled 

Still as a fool, 
In power of otihen, never ol my owa. 
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Scarce half I seem to live ; dead more than half : 
O dark 1 dark 1 dark ! a^d the blasse of noon : 
iteecoverably dark, total eclipse, 
Withont all hope of day 1 " 

But if we may accept the judgment of those who 
have most intelligently and patiently examined the 
question at issue, and who, from their position, were 
the most competent to form a correct opinion on the 
subject, we shall be forced to conclude that complete 
loss of hearing, and the consequent blank silence . 
that ensues, are greatly more depressing and irk- 
some, and in every way worse to bear, than loss of 
sight and the attendant darkness. Dr John Eitto, 
himself the most eminent of totally deaf men at 
present known in literature, has thus stated what he 
believed to be the difiference betwixt the two condi- 
tions. " It is indeed possible," he says in his 
interesting little book, The Lost Senses, " that, so far 
us regards merely animal Rensation, the bUnd man is 
in a worse condition than the deaf; but in all that 
regards the culture of the mind, he has infinitely 
the advantage ; while his full enjoyment of society, 
from which the other is excluded, keeps up a healthy 
exercitation of his mental faculties, and ratsi^^Wcc^ 
him in that cheerful frame oi tcCycA ^^?k\.^«^ ^^ ^^ 
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generally observed among the blind as the want of it 
among the deaf." " 11^" therefore, adds the Doctor, 
in another part of the same work, " if the conditions 
of blindness and deafness are separately so afflictive, 
what must .be the extent of the calamity when both 
afflictions are united in the same person!" 

Yes, the weight and magnitude of such a calamity 
must be unspeakable. Only those who have expe- 
rienced its pressure can have any just conception of 
it. Thanks, however, to a merciful Providence, it is 
of a kind that comparatively few are called to suffer. 
In all the writer's experience among the blind, only 
two such cases as those referred to have come under 
his notice. One of these, named Robert Edgar, an 
interesting youth, will form the subject of this brief 
sketch. The affecting circumstances of his case 
made his lot in life appear a hard one. Yet it was 
not so wholly void of alleviations but that he was 
enabled to bear it patiently, and even cheerfully, to 
the last. And a few particulars of his brief history, 
taken in connection with his early death, may not, it 
is humbly hoped, be found uninteresting,, or alto- 
gather tminstructive. 

On tie 29th of March, 1870, Robert Edgar was 
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brought, an orphan boy, then nine years of age, and 
totally blind and deaf, ard well-nigh dumb, to the 
Edinburgh Blind School, to be placed there as a 
pupil. He appeared strong and healthy, and well- 
grown for his age, and would have been readily 
admitted as an inmate of the Institution had he 
been only blind. But his being stone-deaf as well 
presented a serious obstacle to his admission into a 
seminary designed solely for the sightless. It was 
therefore suggested that he was more a subject for 
the Deaf and" Dumb Institution, where he ought 
rather to be entered. But on application being 
made to its directors, it was found that he could not 
be received there on account of his blindness. He 
was then led back to the Blind School, where it was 
at last agreed that the poor boy should be taken in 
upon trial, and by way of experiment, for a period of 
three months, on the understanding that if nothing 
could be made of him in that time, he should 
thereafter be returned to his native parish in Wig- 
townshire. 

A young man, the boy's uncle, had accompanied 
him to Edinburgh, and to him he clun^ ao ti5»s^ 
cioufllj that for a time Yie coxxV^ iia\» ^^ ^^^^^sss&i^^ 
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from him, and the uncle had to be retained with him 
for a day and night, and afterwards, with no Httle 
difficulty, managed to steal away from him unper- 
ceived. On missing his relative, which he did almost 
immediately he was gone, he set up a startling cry 
of disappointment and despair, and could scarce be 
quieted for several hours thereafter. 

His only means of recognising acquaintances had 
been by feeling their dress ; and, having been brought 
up chiefly among hinds and other country labourers, 
he was accustomed to come in contact for the most 
part with persons clad in such rough garments as 
were suited to their work. Nearly the only excep- 
tion was the parish Doctor, whom he soon learned to 
distinguish by the superior fineness of his clothes. 
The Doctor, it would seem, had hurt him less or 
more by experimenting or otherwise operating on his 
eyes; consequently garments smooth to the touch 
became associated in his mind with aeute pain ; and 
any one approaching him in habiUments of that 
description was at once taken for the Doctor, I no 
sooner, therefore, made up to the poor little fellow, 
ff7'^2f the view oi calming his grief, than the first 
^oaali on Jjr aggravated his alarm and dia\iei«a. "ELcw- 
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ever^ through the soothing influence of kindness on 
the part of those about him, his fears were not long 
in being dispeUed, and he forthwith began to feel he 
was among friends. So, ere many days had passed, 
he got reconciled to his new abode, and soon grew 
familiar with every person and apartment in the 
establishment. 

Happily, he knew the names of the letters of the 
alphabet, and in most cases their powers in combina- 
tion, having been taught them ere losing his sight, 
which he did some years before. On having an 
embossed alphabet for the blind placed in his hands 
for the first time, he seemed pleased and interested, 
and, understanding the letters were arranged on the 
card in their usual order of succession, he very soon 
learned them perfectly. The art of reading was then 
speedily acquired, and book after book was perused 
with pleasure. 

He was next taught the Manual Alphabet for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and by its means it became 
possible to talk with him, as also to question him as 
to his imderstanding of the books he read. Nor 
could any one observe his well-defined, inteUL^^^s*. 
features, while engaged m xe^vci^ «s^ \x^^«t^^^3cs^'=^ 
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book, without remarking the satisfaction and even 
delight with which, with ready finger, he traced the 
lines. 

In this manner he mastered, in the space of but 
a f(6w months, well-nigh all the books, alike sacred 
and secular, contained in the school Ubrary, and 
would have read many more could they have been 
obtained for him. Not a few of the volumes were 
perused several times over, till at last they were got 
oflfby heart ; nor did any of all the various systems of 
printing for the blind appear to puzzle him — MoorCs, 
Alston' 8 y CkilVs, Frere's, BraiUe, American — all 
came nearly alike to him, though all differing more 
or less from each other. 

Two systems of writing for the blind had also 
been successfully taught him, by means of which he 
soon learned to write or print long letters to friends, 
both sighted and blind ; and one remarkable circum- 
stance connected with these productions was, that, 
though quaint enough at times as to the manner of 
expression, they were never known in a single in- 
stance to contain a misspelt word. For arithmetic 
^& did not 222anifest any particular liking or aptitude, 
^thoug-h be mastered all the simple TvAe^svjffiidettfl.^ 
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'well. The study of geography, however, had great 
charms for him, especially that of the Holy Land ; 
and it was the admiration of every visitor to mark 
how readily and accurately he could point out all the 
better-known places on map or globe. 

Strictly speaking, the boy was not dumb, that is, 
when asked any question on his fingers, he would, for 
the most part, give a vocal response, but not hearing 
his own voice, he could not modulate its tones, and 
his words were not always intelligible ; hence it was 
not pleasant, especially to a stranger, to hear him 
speak. His organs of speech began to be gradually 
affected or impaired after having lost his hearing, 
which be did a few months subsequently to his 
becoming blind. 

I am aware the usual opinion in regard to per- 
sons totally deaf is, that though they may not have 
been originally dumb, they are likely in time to 
become so, merely through inability to hear and 
imitate vocal sounds ; or else through forgetting how 
to pronounce the words they may have formerly 
known. Besides these impediments, however, there 
seems to be, over and above, in such cases^ TKha*. 
Kitto calls "a physical d\£^cvx\\.^ m ^t^'lOT£Sia:^^ss^^'^ 
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articulate sounds." Accordingly, as he tells us of his 
own voice, after becoming deaf, so with Edgar's, it 
was "very similar to that of one bom deaf and 
dumb, but who had been ta/ught to speak" More- 
over, Edgar could sit a whole day in the same 
room with even his most intimate friend, and never 
utter a syllable by way of talk, unless spoken to in 
the manner referred to; and even then, except it 
were kept lip by the other, the conversation would 
be allowed to drop finally at the end of each sentence 
he uttered. Whether his disinclination to speak was 
anything like as strong as Eatto's, which he compared 
to the reluctance " one feels to leave his warm bed 
on a frosty morning," I cannot well say ; but I have 
little doubt that, had we not in a manner obliged 
him to speak as often as possible, he would have 
been totally dumb several years before his death. 
As it was, we still managed, even to the last, to elicit 
verbal replies from him (though usually in mono- 
syllables) to almost all the questions we put to him. 
Having succeeded thus far in teaching him even 
beyond our expectation, we next thought of setting 
him to some manual occupation,- which might pro- 
^^jbJjr employ Ma racant hours. And «ja btuahr 
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maJdng had some time previously been introduced 
into the Institution on a small scale^ as a means of 
training the juvenile blind to make use of their 
hands, and accustom themselves to industry, we set 
Edgar for an hour or two each day to this work. 
After a few lessons in the art, which he soon 
acquired, he took to it wonderfully, and determined 
at once, and with an air of independence quite 
unusual to him, that brush-making should be the 
trade he was to earn his living by. Some time 
thereafter the principals of a brush-making establish- 
ment in the neighbourhood of the school agreed to 
admit him for a few hours per day into their work- 
shops. And here, accordingly, he wrought steadily 
for a year or more, to the entire satisfaction of his 
employers, and would have done so to the last, had 
not the school been removed to another district of 
the city, to be incorporated with the Edinburgh 
Blind Asylum. 

Whether frorm his earliest years the boy had 
been reared in the principles of the Christian 
religion, we had no direct means of knowing ; but, 
so far as we could observe, he always manifested 
gre&i reverence for whatevei \ie Vwe^ X.^ "^^ ^sysx.^^. 
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The Sabbath he strictly observed, not caring for any 
conversation of a worldly character on that day, nor 
reading any book of a merely secular description or 
tendency. Nothing but the Scriptures, or such other 
religious books as our school library contained, would 
be thought of then, although I do not recollect that 
this was ever very specially inculcated upon him as 
a thing that was becoming and necessary in a Chris- 
tian. It seemed, as it were a matter of course, to 
recommend itself to him as what best befitted the 
sacred day. 

On one occasion, while talking (as the dumb 
usually do) with a blind youth* of about his own age, 
he was observed suddenly to become greatly excited, 
as if aroused by something uncommon, while a 
mingled feeling of indignation and alarm was strongly 
depicted in his countenance. On being asked what 
had occurred to disturb him so, his reply was, 
" Swearing, swearing — ^he is swearing ! " It was at 
once inquired what the swearing was, when it turned 
out to be some expression or allusion made by his 
companion regarding "Tophet," which Edgar be- 
Jjaved to be improper and profane, nor could he be 
^ *J^i?er6 Dewax, since deceased, of vAioixi e^ "^o^tsa m 
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composed again till assured he had mistaken the 
lad's meaning. How he came to know what is 
usually understood by " Tophet," we did not ascer- 
tain, but no doubt he beHeved it to mean symboH- 
cally the abode of woe. 

From the date of his admission to our Institution, 
till within little beyond a month of his death — a, 
period of about seven years in aU-Robert rarely 
complained of any ailment worse than an occasional 
cold. But in the beginning of February, 1877, he 
was seized with an illness which, though at first 
apparently nothing more serious than a cold, very 
soon developed into a rapid consumption, which ran 
its fittal course in little more than a month. 

It was during the intervals of this illness, when 
for a few hours together he would appear somewhat 
light and cheerful, that, wishing for something to do, 
to relieve the tedium of confinement, he was asked, 
or had it suggested to him, to write " his History," 
from as far back as he knew or could remember it, 
down to the time then present. This he readily 
agreed to do ; and in the course of some days there- 
after wrote out the few simple particulars given in 
our following chapter. 
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• 

These will be regarded as peculiarly interesting, 
if the circumstances of the writer of them are taken 
into account — that, from those early years of his 
life, when his mind had scarce begun to open and 
reason to dawn, a thick, impenetrable cloud had 
settled down upon him, by which he was for ever 
after shut up in death-like darkness and silence — 
the silence worse than the darkness — ^and both, by 
their combined influence, in a manner excluding and 
isolating him from all human society, well-nigh as 
much as if he were in his grave — that from child- 
hood he had never seen human form or feature, and 
that, for the greater part of his existence, the "sweet 
music of speech," as the poet calls it, had never 
fallen on his ear. Whep these things are considered, 
the wonder seems to be that ever he was able to 
arrange his thoughts into any definite shape at all, 
much less give them expression, ds he does, in words 
at once clear and intelligible. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

^HxA ^xdt*B ** fibtorg/' ub fxmitm bg }pmu\i, &c 

ROM his little autobiographical sketch already 
referred to, only some extracts must serve, 
although, if given entire, it would be found, if I 
mistake not, to possess, for many, a measure of 
touching interest throughout : — 

" I was bom at a place in the neighbourhood of 
Wigtown [the farm of Crook, parish of Kirkinner], 
on 20th May, 1860. I was the second youngest in 
the family. I had five sisters. They all died before 
I was five years of age. I was the only son, and the 
only child who lived out of the six. My parents 
died when I was six years of age. I was then put 
upon the Board (Parochial), and sent to my grand- 
mother's, who lives in the parish of Kirkinner. At 
the age of seven I was put to the parish school of 
Sorby, where I was taught some reading and writing. 
I also learned a little of the Bi\>\<^,\sv>X»TL<s^^\^V»2cs^s^ 
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to sing. I used to go messages for the people at the 
farm, and brought them their letters from the post. 
I used to go into the water with Robert and Thomas 
to catch trout, which I brought to my grandmother. 

" In the cold weather my right eye got sore and 
inflamed, and the doctor put fly blisters on me, but it 
did me no good. I went about half -eyed for nearly 
three months, when my other eye got bad, and then 
I was entirely blind. Then another doctor worked 
at my eyes, and gave me stuflf to put into them which 
made them no better. The people about were much 
disappointed that the doctors did not do better with 
my eyes. So I was deprived of sight at the age of 
seven. My hearing also left me when eight years of 
age^ and then I was both blind and deaf. 

"After this I Uved with my graiidmother for a 
year, but I was so troublesome to her with touching 
things, and especially her little clock, that she had 
much ado to keep me &om harm and mischief. I 
was then sent to the Edinburgh Blind School in 
Gayfield Square, and as I had not quite forgotten 
my reading, I soon learned the blind letters, first in 
Boman type, and then in Moon's, and got on to read 
tlie Scripturea in both types. I also learned to print 
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in Alston and in Braille, and could do a little count- 
ing on the Blind Tablets, I learned likewise some 
grammar, geography, astronomy, and the use of the 

dictionary. Mrs M taught me to make brushes, 

and after some time 1 went to a brush factory for a 
year. Besides this I learned knitting, and did 
several cravats for ladies, and a knitted vest for Miss 
R to go abroad. 

" I was converted in April, 1875, by thinking and 
meditating on many passages of Scripture. I remem- 
bered the Saviour's sufferings for me, and I found it 
a happy life to love Him. It is a happy life to me, 
and I think much about Him, and the Father, and 
the Holy Spirit. - I cannot pray aright, but the 
Holy Ghost makes intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered. I think on Christ, God's 
Son, sitting on the right hand of power . . . and I 
thank God continually for His great mercies. I 
think a great deal about Christ, how He showed His 
love to the world, and shed His blood to make an 
atonement for our sins. I feel happy when I think 
of these things. I call Him my Friend. He is the 
Captain of our vessel, which is the ark of God. 

" Jesus suffered many thia^ tot \Cia. "^^ 'sa?^'^^ 
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my soul from sin, and washed me in His precious 
blood. I am thinking of Him every day as my best 
Friend. It is a very great privilege to know our 
sins are all forgiven. I do ; and I think I hear my 
Saviour ask, ' Will I forsake Him too ? Lovest thou 
Me?' Jesus became poor for our sakes, that we 
through His poverty might be rich ; and I believe 
His grace will preserve me from falling. . . . 

" I am well off in being with a good master and 
mistress. I have been nearly seven years with them. 
. . . The master and mistress whom I have been 
with for such a long time have been very kind to me 
in the Lord. I should be very thankful that I have 
been with them. If I left them, I hope I would not 
turn from God, as some others do [referring, probably, 
to one or two blind youths who had professed reli- 
gion for a time, and afterwards fell away]. I under- 
stand much of the Bible myself, and I can draw a 
lesson* from any part I can try. I draw some 
reasons from a story [i.e., a parable], but I do not 
understand all Christ's words. 

" I have learned a great deal of the Psalms in 

* In allusion to one of the school exercises, which consists in 
tie pupils drawing practical lessons from the chapters of Scrip- 
^zzr0 tJzej^read in class. 
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metre, and nearly all the Paraphrases, and some of 
the hymns. . . . John heard the angels and the four 
beasts (living creatures) singing the song of Moses 
and the Lamb; and I think I have a Friend in 
heaven — ^yes, Jesus is my Friend, and none else. 
The Lord is good, a stronghold in the day of trouble, 
and He knoweth them that trust in Him. . . . We 
are all bound to praise Him, for He is holy. ... I 
make this (Saturday, 24th February) a Sabbath day 
of thanksgiving and prayer unto the Lord. ' O 
magnify the Lord with me ; let us exalt His name 
together.' I repeat this passage to show that others 
must praise Him also. The Lord's prayer is a prayer 
that Jesus madd for us to pray to the Father. ... I 
feel Jesus is near, and I feel no fear or doubt qf the 
blessed Saviour. He is near ; He loves us ; He loved 
us from the beginning. His love was so great that 
He gave Himself for us to atone for our sins. I 
bless and praise the Lord for His merciful kindness 
He has shown to us in sending His Son to bear the 
punishment of this sinful world. The Lord is the 
great God omnipotent, and He is greatly to be 
praised." 

It is aflFecticg to mark t\i^ fe^w:^^ ^^ ^^s^^^^^s^ 
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gratitude to God that pervades these extracts, re- 
minding us, as they do, of the like sentiment, as 
expressed by the Psalmist, when, on a review of 
God's goodness to him, he exclaims, " What shall I 
render to the Lord for all his benefits toward me V* 
and again " Bless the Lord, my soul, and forget 
not all His benefits." 

It is pleasant also to observe in the extract a 
grateful sense of the kindness shown him by those 
in charge of him. Were there more of this, and 
gratitude more generally felt and manifested among 
the blind for benefits received, it is the conviction of 
many that the kindness and consideration accorded 
to them as a class would be increaCsed a hundred- 
fold. Wbile making this remark, however, I make 
all due allowance for many interesting and honour- 
able exceptions among them, and feel assured that 
an earnest public desire to promote their welfare in 
every possible way can never be wholly repressed so 
long as genuine human sympathy with our suflfering 
fellow-creatures continues to hold a place in warm 
Christian hearts.* 

The following additional particulars have been 

* See Some CharacUrUtic% of Xht BUnd, i^^, 52-69, 
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kindly forwarded by Mr Vans Agnew, then M.P. for 
Wigtownshire, at whose solicitation the boy was first 
received as a resident pupil in the Edinburgh Blind 
School. 

" His mother," writes Mr Agnew, " died of con- 
sumption when Robert was not three years old, and 
he does not seem to have had any recollection of her. 
• . . Three years later his father, who, up to that 
time, had been a strong, active man, and a clever 
workman, had an attack of acute mania, which 
carried him oflF. This was when Robert was not 
quite six years old. . . . He was then a smart, 
clever boy, and learnt easily, and had been taught a 
little before he went to school. He became ill in the 
winter of 1867-8. The attack was of a scrofulous 
character, and his head was very much affected. He 
lost the sight first of one eye, then of the other, 
about nine months from the time of his being taken 
ill. His hearing then began to fail. He spoke of a 
constant noise in his head, and used to ask if the 
threshing mill on the farm near was always going ; 
and in about six months after he became blind, he 
was stone deaf ... He reco^^x<^^ Vxss.V^'^giis^^ 
and was fond of the people \ie ViieT^ ^XsviX^xd^s^^^'^^ 
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of strangers. On one occasion, when he had been 
left alone at the cottage, he climbed up to the clock, 
took it down, and took it to pieces, without breaking 
it, but could not put it together again." 

Edgar was a favourite with all the inmates of the 
Blind School, and nearly all of them learned the deaf 
and dumb alphabet for his sake, so as to have the 
pleasure of talking with him. Some of them, indeed, 
acquired the method of it to such perfection as to be 
able to converse with him with the utmost ease and 
fluency, and these in most cases found him a plea- 
sant companion. One of them who had known him 
intimately for several years says his conversations 
almost invariably turned on some of the school 
exercises ; and that he would often, to amuse him- 
self and others of the boys, endeavour to test their 
knowledge of different books and subjects by pro- 
posing to them what he termed "puzzlers." For 
example, he would ask which is the shortest verse in 
such a book, or which the longest? How many 
^vords are contained in the preface to Dr Moon's 
" Natural History ? " &c. 

Although feTV would have supposed it — judging 
^rom his usual calm and pensWe, W\» «»QtCkK^W^ 
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sombre cast of countenance — Edgar possessed a keen 
sense of the ludicrous. When, in his own peculiar 
way, he suggested to his schoolfellows (as was his 
custom at times) something he deemed amusing or 
laughable, he would presently pass his hand over his 
companion's face, as if eager to ascertain whether the 
expected laugh had really found expression there. 
If so, he was sure to join in the merriment right 
heartily, and enjoy his own joke to the full. It was 
only, however, with his equals that he used such 
liberties — never with those he considered his super- 
iors. To such he always paid the utmost deference, 
maintaining, while in their presence, the strictest 
decorum in aU his deportment. 

Not many things gave him greater pleasure than 
the study of geography or astronomy. The embossed 
map of Europe he knew intimately, and could even 
solve some problems on the terrestrial globe ; and as 
for the map of Palestine, it was well-nigh as familiar 
to him as the palm of his hand. He could tell the 
names of the chief towns in each tribe, and point 
them out, and at the same time answer all the his- 
torical questions connected with each. oX. <k^sss.. 
When any book was given \mxi \iO x^"^^ *^<^"^ ^vis^^'^xs.'^ 

i 
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time, he would receive it with the utmost satisfaction^ 
and could rarely be prevailed on to give it up till he 
had read it quite through. 

A favourite occupation of his spare hours was 
selecting, and printing in pin-type, appropriate texts 
of Scripture, to be presented to various classes of 
persons, as opportunity oflfered. And not unfre- 
quently Christian ladies of our acquaintance, when 
engaged in supplying articles for sale at Bazaars, in 
aid of benevolent or charitable objects in town or 
country, were glad to provide themselves with texts 
of Edgar's printing, and to have them tastefully set 
in fancy borderings for the purpose. Nor did we 
ever learn that these little curiosities, simple as they 
were, had proved a " drug in the market." On the 
contrary, they sold readily, and fetched, we believe, a 
reasonable price. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to 
add that last autumn (1876), when our beloved 
Queen took up her residence for a few days in Holy- 
rood Palace, a hope was entertained by some that 
during her stay there she would condescend to visit 
oar new Institution, of which she and Her Boyal 
Sig-I^ness the -Marchioness of Lome aie *^oYXi\»"S^^%X 
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Patronesses. And Edgar, on being made aware of 
the possibility, perhaps probability, of so auspicious 
an event as a Royal visit being paid us, at once set 
about printing some texts to bo presented for Her 
Majesty's inspection, if not acceptance, the passages 
selected being such as related to kings, queens, 
crowns, and sceptres. The incident, however, is 
scarce deserving of mention, save only as showing the 
notice he took of matters of public interest, a3 also 
the feeling of loyalty it evinced towards Her Majesty, 
whose personal character he had learned greatly to 
admire, were it for nothing else than from his oft- 
repeated perusals of two books in our school library, 
embossed in Moon's type for the blind — " The Life 
of the late Prince Consort," and "The Queen's 
Journals in the Highlands." 

During the winter and spring of 1874-5, the blind 
children attended a number of evangelistic meetings 
that were being held in the neighbourhood. Edgar 
often accompanied the other pupils on these occa- 
sions, and took much pleasure in the meetings. 
When asked why he liked to attend them since he 
could not hear what was said, his reply was, becau&e 
he got time to think : t\\a\i ^\ifcxi ^^ ^^y^-^^ -^^^ 
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praying, he prayed in his mind to God to give him 
His Holy Spirit, to reveal His Son in him ; and when 
the ministers were reading and preaching, his prac- 
tice was to be thinking of various passages of the 
Word of God, which, he said, gave him comfort. He 
seemed unusually thoughtful throughout the whole 
of that season, and ever afterwards manifested great 
delight in reading the Scriptures. 

Edgar, as may be supposed from the peculiarity 
of his case, was an object of interest to all visitors 
from a distance, and as such was presented to several 
persons of distinction, as the Earl of Haddington, the 
Earl and Countess of Galloway, Mr Wheelhouse, then 
Member of Parliament for Leeds, &c., &c. The last- 
named gentleman is well known to many as an 
unusually warm friend of the blind, as also of the 
deaf and dumb, and undertakes long journeys by sea 
and land for the philanthropic purpose of benefiting, 
if possible, those afflicted classes of our fellov>- 
creatures, wherever found. He visited our own 
Institution last autumn (1876), and, unlike the 
watch-in-hand visitors, who have neither time nor 
patience to see what the blind are doing, or can do, 
^^ remained with U3 a whole foieuooii, uotwith- 
"ftaading^ that, man of business as Yie \a, \i^ m\isX» 
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have had many pressing demands on his time and 
attention elsewhere. He heard the various classes 
at their diflferent exercises, had Edgar introduced to 
him, saw him at work, and listened with much 
interest to the particulars of his history. 

A short time afterwards the same gentleman sent 
us a kind letter, in which, among other expressions 
of good will, unusual from a passing stranger, he 
says : — " I was so much pleased with the Institution 
that I thought it equal to — if, in fact, it did not 
excel — any of those (and they are very numerous 
indeed now) that I have seen in all my * blind' and 
' deaf mute' wanderings." How far our Institution 
might in reality merit this distinction it is not for 
me to judge ; but our best acknowledgements at 
least are due to the gentleman for thinking of us so 
favourably as he did on that occasion. The com- 
mendation, however, even of the great and good, 
much as we shall always value it, is not to be the 
goal we aim at. If, as in the case of the subject of 
our little sketch, we are, or can be, in any measure 
the humble instrument of lending sight to the blind, 
and hearing to the deaf — considered, physically or 
morally, or both — ^it is SMiel^ ^Qt>i\i ^ *v^^ ^^-Ks^^ixsS^^^- 
ture of means and effoxl \>je c^jdlVcvw^^'^ ^^^^^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Some mow parluttlars. — ^ts ^tat^. 

AD Edgar been spared, he would not, even 
doubly disabled as he was, have been entirely 
dependent on charity for his living. His knowledge 
of brush-making, acquired in the Institution, would 
have enabled him, if not to maintain himself, at 
least to earn as much as would go far to meet his 
humble wants. And who can fully estimate the 
value of the other advantages, intellectual and moral, 
which, through the blessing of God, he derived while 
there ? Of this, the following lines, though slightly 
accommodated to meet his case, can convey but a 
very inadequate and feeble expression : — 

" For as a pilgrim of the night, 

Groping his darksome way forlorn, 
Shows on his kindling cheeks the light 
Reflected from the breaking mom — 



tt 



80, as along the raised highwoiy 
His ea^er fingers hurri^ on— 
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How o*er his sightless face the ray 
Of joy— an inner sunshine — shone I" 

At no time was this " inner sunshine " more clearly 
reflected in his countenance than during the last 
week of his life. He hardly slept any, night or day, 
and the greater part of his tim^ was occupied in 
reading. Indeed, it was in no ordinary degree 
affecting to see him so weak as to be scarce able to 
sit up, or turn himself in bed, and yet with some 
portion of Moon's embossed Bible ever at his side, 
and the thin, wasted finger still tracing the pages, 
up, I may say, to the last. One day, however, being 
so exhausted as to be unable to read much, he said 
he had got " too lazy ; " and then after a while he 
signified that he had made out six verses — all he 
could manage at the time — and asked if there was 
not such a promise in the Bible as that " they who 
wait upon the Lord ahall renew their strength" 
On being told there was, he had to be informed as 
to the place where it occurs, chapter and verse, 
otherwise he could not be satisfied. It was the same 
in regard to every verse that was repeated to him. 
He would take nothing on trust, but must be assured 
of the exact position of the particular paaaa-^ vcs.<k^ 
Word, else it would go for TiO^Jcim^. 
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Being told on another occasion that the little 
blind girls of the School were wishing he should 
know that they had been praying for him, he asked, 
somewhat more sharply than was his wont, whether 
they were Christians themselves. "Yes," it was 
answered. " How do you know ? What proofs 
(evidences) do they give ? Did they ever say they 
were ? " No doubt he knew that the effectual fer- 
vent prayers of the righteous availed much ; but he 
seemed to have small faith in the prayers of those 
whom he was unable for himself to recognise as true 
Christians. 

Long after midnight, one night shortly before 

his death, he became so excited that Mrs M had 

to be called to his bedside to soothe him. He had 
been reading in Ezekiel about the sword that is 
*' sharpened for a great slaughter, and furbished that 
it may glitter." And whether or not the thoughts of 
that terrible weapon, as emblematic of the Divine 
justice, had alarmed him, could not be well ascer- 
tained ; but he asked to be informed whether there 
were not in the same book some " promises " with 
rrhjch to meet its awful threatenings. He was at 
<?i2ce told that there were, such as, " I ^ill sprinkle 
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clean water upon yon," &c., on which, the chapter 
and verse being mentioned, he turned it up, and read 
the whole passage. Then a smile of satisfaction 
passed over his face such as would amply repay any 
amount of trouble it might cost to gratify him. 

Although during his illness he had read the en- 
tire Gospels of Mark and John, and also John's 
Epistles, Ezekiel was the portion of Scripture with 
which he was last occupied. And while so employed, 
he remarked rather despondingly that the book 
contained a deal that he did not understand; to 
which, by way of comforting him, it was replied, that 
that was no wonder, since very few indeed under- 
stood it all. He appeared, however, to think that 
those who had their hearing, and had the book 
explained to them from the pulpit and otherwise, 
could have no excuse for not knowing all of it. 

I should have mentioned that up to his last illness 
he was in the habit of attending Church regularly 
every Sabbath, and was not a little disappointed 
Vv hen any circumstance occurred to prevent his going 
with the rest. He was always very grateful to any 
one who would tell him portions of the sermons. 
Several of Mr Sankey's \\yxiviva ^^x^ ^tvx^^^ ^'^^is- 
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embossed type for him, which he afterwards com 
mitted to memory. He also learned all the question 
of the Shorter Catechism, and that without eve 
having them imposed upon him as a task ; nor, having 
once learned them, did he afterwards forget them, ai 
so many do, but could promptly answer most correct 
ly any one that was asked him. He always took 2 
warm interest in the business of the School, knev^ 
what every pupil there was learning, and who wert 
the duxes of the several classes. Even after he wa 
confined to his room, and ultimately to his bed, dur 
ing his last illness, he was wont to enquire particular!; 
about the classes, and how they did. 

While sitting up in bed a short time before hi 
death, a shawl was placed over his shoulders, an( 
fastened with a large brooch composed of variousl; 
coloured pebbles of some beauty. It was remarke( 
by one in attendance that the stones in the broocl 
were fitted to remind one of the precious jewels ii 
the high priest's breastplate (Exod. xxxix. 10-13^ 
" Yes," he said, " and I could tell you the names c 
them all," a spontaneous remark such as he ver 
rarely, if ever, made before. And name them, I hav 
no doubt, be could, and spell them too \ but beinj 
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very weak at the time, it was feared the effort might 
prove rather much for him, so he was told not to try 
it just then. 

Earlier in the same day I found him reading — 
his almost constant occupation, night and day, for 
the last few weeks of his life. I asked him what he 
was reading. He answered, " Ezekiel, last chapter." 
Could he tell me its closing words ? " Yes — the Lord 
is there" Where ? " In the New Jerusalem." He 
was told that in the margin of our Bibles for the 
sighted it was JehovahShammah, Yes, he knew 
that. Any more names like it ? " Yes ; Jehovah- 
ji/reh,JehovaJi'0*ophi, Jehovah-tsidkenu" &c., adding, 
at the same time, their different meanings in answer 
to as many separate questions. Then he was told 
how "the name of the Lord is a strong tower," and 
that each of these names is found to be so to be- 
lievers, according to the special need that presses 
them most. That seemed a new thought, and he 
dwelt upon it for a little with apparent satisfaction. 

Once only he inquired what the doctor thought 
of his case ; and on being told that the doctor held 
out little hope of his recovery — that we feared we 
should have to part with him aoon. — ^ ^^k>X» ^gc^^^i. ^'t 
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feeling appeared to come over him, and a tear or tvi 
dropped from his sightless eyes. But after a brii 
space, resuming his usual composure, he said he W£ 
not afraid to die, that he was always thinking < 
heaven, and had no doubt he would be for eve 
happy there. 

Such are a few simple feicts and incidents, take 
almost at random from among others that might h 
given, in connection with poor Edgar's brief life an 
sojourn amongst us. It is hoped they may be foun 
more or less interesting, and may serve in som 
measure to exhibit to those who had not known hii 
the character and individuality of one on whom ; 
had pleased the Almighty to lay the double afflictio 
of deafness and blindness ; while the exemplai 
patience, and even cheerfulness, with which he boi 
the calamity, were well fitted to rebuke, if not 1 
silence, the complaints of those who murmur an 
repine under far lighter evils. 

His eager pursuit of knowledge, too, under sue 

difficulties as he had to contend with, and the amoui 

of success he attained, may not be unworthy tt 

notice, and perchance the imitation also, of sue 

j^ounff persons as are apt to make too much of evei 
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petty difficulty, real or imaginary, which in their 
course of study they may be called to encounter. 
But more than all, it is deserving of notice that, not- 
withstanding the disadvantage of his never having 
heard a sermon or religious address, or so much as 
joined in an audible prayer, he had manifestly 
acquired an experimental knowledge of Gospel truth, 
resulting in a good hope of eternal salvation through 
Christ, such as no amount of mere human teaching 
or training could ever impart. It must therefore 
have been communicated to him through the direct 
power and interposition of that Divine Spirit of Ught 
and love so fervently invoked by the same great 
poet from whose immortal epic we have already 
quoted, when, after reflecting on his blindness, ho 
adds — 

** So much the rather Thou, Celestial Lifiht, 
Shine inward, and the mind through aU her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes ; aU mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.** 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^ttitxB, tfjt., wlating ia l^s ^tat^. 

S already stated, it was at the request of Mr 
Vans Agnew, of Bambarroch, in Wigtown- 
shire, then Member of Parliament for that county, 
that Robert Edgar was admitted an inmate of the 
Blind Institution. That gentleman took a kindly 
interest in the poor boy from the first, and on several 
occasions called at the school to see him, and also 
sent his friends oftener than once to inquire as to the 
health and progress of the boy ; while Miss Agnew, 
an esteemed relative of the same gentleman, pur- 
chased many copies of this little narrative, to cir- 
culate among her friends and acquaintances, far and 
near. Immediately on being apprised of Edgar's 
death, Mr Vans Agnew wrote from London as fol- 
Jows: — 
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•' House of Commons, 9th March, 1877. 

"Dear Sir, — I am very sorry to hear of the 
death of poor Robert Edgar, not so much on his 
account — for I trust he has exchanged his darkened 
existence here for a far brighter one — ^but because I 
am sure that Mrs Macculloch and you will feel his loss 
very much. He was grateful to you for all your 
kindness to him, and seemed to have a sincere Sec- 
tion for you ; and he was a striking example of how 
much may be instilled into a human mind, even 
when the usual means of access to it are cut oflf. 

" Both personally, and as Chairman of the Paro- 
chial Board to which he was chargeable, I am most 
thankful that you consented to take him under your 
care, for I feel assured that the poor boy, from the 
time he entered your house till the end of his short 
life, enjoyed as much happiness as he was capable of. 

" Sympathising with you in his loss, and again 
thanking you for all your great kindness to the poor 
blind mute, I am, &c." 

Dr Moxey, the well-known Public Reader, and 
Professor of Elocution in the "SSe-^ C^^^^'^^^^ss^ 
huigh, on his ftret visitiug t\ie CT^\^^^«2t fe^s^ 
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had Edgar introduced to him, and was greatly inte- 
rested in the boy, particularly by observing the 
mode in which the interview was conducted, which 
was through the intervention or medium of a third 
party holding the boy by the left wrist/ and, on the 
extended fingers of the hand thus held, spelling the 
name of the visitor, and the words he spoke. In 
this manner the conversation was carried on for 

I 

some time, and, on parting, the doctor requested the 
favour of a letter from him when convenient. Ac- 
cordingly, ere many days had passed, the letter was 
written, to which Dr M. refers in his communica- 
tion, given below, on the subject of Edgar's death. 
Dr Moxey to the Superintendent : — 

" Edinburgh, 9th March, 1877. 

"My deab Sib, — Thanks for sending me your 
touching and simple account of the dear boy who 
has gone to his heavenly home. God has pleased 
to restore to him his lost faculties, and why shoiild 
we be sad, that his awaking to sight and hearing is 
to see his Saviour, and hear the anthems of the 
redeemed ? . . . I was deeply interested with the 
perusal of the dear boy's own woxda. 
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" I shall never forget his beautifully intelligent 
face, and I hope that the love and care shown him 
by your wife and yourself may be remembered when 
you meet him again. ... 

*' His letter to me, which I ought to have acknow- 
ledged, I shall now prize more than ever." 

The Countess of Galloway, among other kind 
remarks, says : — " She is sure it must be a great 
satisfaction to Mrs MaccuUoch to think how much 
she had done to brighten his (the bo/s) existence 
while living, and to prepare him for so early a 
death." 

The children of the Blind School attended Lady 
Glenorchy's Free Church during all the years (25 in 
all) in which the Institution was located in Qayfield 
Square — ^partly from the proximity of the church to 
the school, and partly because the blind children 
were permitted, through the generosity of the 
Church Mahagers, to occupy one of its galleries 
rent-free. And while both its respected ministers 
took the warmest interest in the Blind School, the 
junior minister, the Rev. Mr Cu.a\ii»M..tfc^^^^seik\sj^*^'s^ 
habit of paying it peiiodicaY Vm^Jcj -iSs^a., ^^^^s^ 
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endeared him not a little to the pupils. Edgar 
particular was much drawn to him, and no don 
the attraction was mutual, as the two followii 
brief letters will show. 

From Rev. Alexander Cusin, A.M., Edinburgh :- 

"... Nothing could speak more touchingly f 
the high moral tone pervading the entire Scho< 
teachers and pupils, than the way in which po< 
Edgar was adopted from the day he entered, as tl 
centre of care and regard to alL His case wj 
interesting in many ways. The chief interest, 
course, to my mind was the evidence he was able i 
give, not only of religious knowledge, but, as 
believe, of genuine spiritual life. I subjoin tl 
following letter from him, which may now be trai 
scribed. The original I preserve among my choice 
treasures. He wrote it to me spontaneously, at tl 
age of thirteen. I give it from first to last as 1 
wrote it, trusting that it will not only prove int 
resting in itself, as the testimony of a boy total 
blind and deaf, but excite a generous interest in tl 
School from irhich it came." 
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Robert Edgar's letter to Rev. Mr Cusin, referred 
to above : — 

" Edinburgh Blind School. 

"Dear Mr Cusin, — I write to tell you the ac- 
count of my last conversion * On Sabbath, the 
fourteenth of this month, in the church, I prayed 
that I might be made good. After I had ended 
prayer, I prayed again, saying the Lord's Prayer. 
After that I was not any better. Not many minutes 
after I asked Jesus to take my heavy burden away, 
and to give me His light yoke. Then I repented, 
and found peace and joy in Him. 

" I thank God for the good I have found, and am 
glad that I have been converted. 

" Robert Edgar," 

" The Rev. Dr Ramsay Davidson, the senior 
minister of the same church, after referring in aflfec- 
tionate terms to the boy's death, adds : — " The last 
time I saw him, while all his companions were 
mirthfully enjoying their holiday, his enjoyment 

* It may be difficult to determine precisely what he meant 
by this phrase, unless it were that, conscious of relapses in his 
former profession of Christianity, ba "ass^i \*3^!s^^ft^'^oissssa^&- 
restored and re-establiBhed in \>)^^ isa^tt^ o\ ^S^dsns^« 
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was, sitting in the midst, poring over with his finger 
the Book of God, which he so much loved.'' Also, 
John Cowan, Esq. of Beeslack, in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, a much-respected gentleman, says : — 
" It is a most interesting story, well fitted to fill you 
and those who had the care of him with thankful- 
ness, and much calcidated to open the hearts of many 
to sympathise with and seek the benefit of such 
afflicted ones;" and adds, "You have conferred a 
public benefit by the publication of this little story.*' 
At the same time, an esteemed Christian lady in 
England, who had often seen him, says : — " I have 
just read the account of Edgar with streaming eyes. 
My soul would magnify the grace of God, who called 
him to a knowledge of Himself, and made him so 
happy in His love." 

Beferring to the same subject, the father of one 
of the blind boys in the Institution writes to say : — 
" I have read it over and over, and each time my in- 
terest in the dear boy deepened as I read, and anon 
the tear-drop filled my eye — ^but whether of sympathy 
because of his sad condition, or gratitude because of 
t you enabled him to achieve, it were difficult 
verbapa it were both. "WVisA. a\Afe«!afe^^3aajk% 
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if all the youths of sixteen years in this country 
could bear Edgar's testimony to the truth as it is in 
Jesus ! This case, too, is an ample testimony to the 
value of your Institution." 

The "Story/' in its two previous editions, has had 
an extensive circulation at home and abroad, and the 
foUowing facts in connection with it may not be un- 
interesting to the reader . — 

1. A gentleman from Italy, while attending the 
Pan-Presbyterian meetings held some time ago in 
Edinburgh, was so pleased with the Story that he 
resolved to translate it into Italian as soon as he re- 
turned home, in order to circulate it among his 
countrymen. 

2. A lady travelling in Hungary states that, on 
entering a friend's house in Buda, the first book she 
observed on the table was a copy of the "Blind 
Mute." She found the family greatly interested in 
the narrative, and they became all the more so when 
she told them that she had both seen and known the 
subject of the book. 

3. A telegraph clerk in the Post OflBce of one of 
the largest conmiercial cities of England chanced ' 
read a copy of the " Blind HLvxW/ ^iR*tiL^\ifc'^&ia» 
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circulated among his fellow-clerks in the same de- 
partment. Such was the interest they felt in the 
affecting story, that they, promptly, and without 
solicitation, subscribed £3 among them towards the 
Institution with which the boy had been connected. 
4. A lady in England, who had seen the deaf and 
blind boy of the narrative, and had circulated several 
copies of the book, thereafter sent its author a dona- 
tion of £300 towards the various objects of the same 
Institution. In acknowledgment of this handsome 
gift, a presentation copy of the book, such as was sent 
to Her Majesty and the Marchioness of Lome, was 
forwarded to this lady by order of the Directors. 
This she acknowledges as follows : — " Please convey 
to your Directors my best compliments, and warmest 
and most sincere thanks for the elegant, chaste little 
volume with which they have honoured me. I don't 
know whether our beloved Queen ever saw poor 
Edgar ; if not, the pretty little book has a greater 
interest for me than it, perhaps, could have for Her 
Majesty." She then adds — "I so well remember 
Mrs MaccuUoch taking the boy's hands in her own 
to arrest his attention, and then communicating with 
^^^ by the language of the fingers," 
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It has been well said of the " pathetic history " of 
another, still living * and whose case is somewhat 
similar to the above, that it " appeals mutely to the 
tenderest feelings of the human heart." The same 
remark, I think, may, with equal propriety, be ap- 
plied to the case of Robert Edgar. And if the con- 
templation of it awakens in the mind of the reader 
an increased sense of gratitude to God for the con- 
tinued use of his bodily faculties, one aim, at least, of 
the writer will have been happily secured. Other 
aims, however, he has also had in view by the publi- 
cation of this little sketch, and which he hopes it 
may to some extent accomplish. One of these, very 
specially, is the bringing more prominently into 
public notice than before, an Institution the very 
existence of which, incredible as it may seem, is still 
unknown to ^some, even in Edinburgh, and to very 
many more throughout the country — together with 
a portion, at least, of the advantages the Institution 
is capable of conferring on the afflicted class of the 
community itis designed to benefit. 

* Laura Biidgeman. 
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Death of "Robert Dewar, a Contemporary of the 
'' Blind Mute" and* latterly Assistant Teacher 
in tlve Royal Blind Asylwm and School at 
West Craigmillar, Edinburgh, 

In the SuperintendenVs Annual Report of the 
School for the year 1879-80, is contained the follow- 
ing obituary notice of the above-named : — " On 3rd 
August of this year (1880) occurred the death of 
Robert Dewar, a highly promising youth of 21 years 
of age. Totally blind from infancy, he had no recol- 
lection of having ever seen ; but his all but intuitive 
knowledge of the relative position of places was such, 
that he could thread the intricacies of the Edinburgh 
streets and thoroughfares without a guide, and could 
even find his way as often as needful across the 
Forth, to the place of his parents' residence in the 
'East Neuk of Fife/ 
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" For the last nine years he was an inmate of this 
Institution, first as an ordinary pupil, and latterly as 
assistant school teacher, in which capacity he mani- 
fested much ability, combined with unwearied patience 
and perseverance, as well as kindliness and skill. In 
the department of Mental Arithmetic there were few 
to equal him, and he excelled in every branch of 
school education to which he. devoted his attention. 
Nor was his success in imparting knowledge to the 
young in any degree inferior to the ease with which 
he acquired it. 

"At the Annual School Exhibition of 1879 he 
conducted one of the higher classes with great satis- 
fiMjtion to aU present; and his original essay on 
' Memory,' which, with admirable ease and emphasis, 
he read on that occasion, elicited the warmest ap- 
plause of the audience, several of whom afterwards 
suggested its publication, and even oflFered to contri- 
bute towards the expense of printing it. 

"His lamented death, caused by congestion of 
the lungs, took place, after much suffering, under his 
parents' roof at Crail. i Sensible to the last,' writes 
his afflicted father, ' he died in the full assurance of 
a happy change.' " 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BLIND. 



My official connection with the Blind, extending 
over the last fourteen years, has necessarily brought 
me into pretty close contact with them as a class, and 
thereby enabled me to form a tolerably accurate esti- 
mate of their general character. Usually, in the case 
of those of them who have learnt trades, they are 
quiet and industrious, and disposed to be, on the 
whole, content with their lot in life. Though not 
religiously inclined — rather the opposite* — they are 
in general a moral race, thoughtful, yet cheerful 
withal, and given to speculate on most popular sub- 

* Not many years ago, in the sonth of Scotland, I accident- 
ally met a blind man, a travelling piano-tnner, then in weak 
health, and suffering mnch from inflammation in the eyes ; and 
in the course of a little conversation I had with him, he told me 
that the Bible and all it contained was to him *'a matter of 
moonsinne J " Bnt shocked as I then was at an utterance so 

^"ve^ and nnei^peoted, I have since learned that sentiments 
*ud are by no means uncoiximoTi amoii^^Va c^a»&« 
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jects that come under their notice. Accordingly, 
they have a great desire for information on such 
subjects, and particularly the passing events of the 
day — ^the more exciting being, of course, the better 
relished. 

They are clannish to the extent that every blind 
man in a town or district commonly knows every 
other blind man within the same circle, and seeks 
the company of such, rather than that of any sighted 
persons. For the most part they are great talkers, 
and take every opportunity of displaying their know- 
ledge, in company or otherwise — which, like Gold- 
smith's schoolmaster of the " Deserted Village," they 
love to do, 

" In words of learned length and thundering eonnd." 

But with all their eagerness for knowledge, they 
prefer obtaining it at second-hand, to putting them- 
selves to the trouble of securing it direct. No doubt, 
the books that are being printed for their special use 
are comparatively few, although the number and 
variety of these have been greatly increased of late 
years, yet in at least nine cases out of ten they will 
rather have such books read to them by Qthfixs.^K<5?^- 
ever indifferenilj at tiraea, ^«ii\i^ ^ "^^ ^^scsss^ ** 
peruse them for themselves. 
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Generally speaking, the blind have retentive 
memories— not from that faculty in them being 
naturally so in any greater measure than in the case 
of the sighted — ^but from constant use they become 
so, the blind being more dependent on their memories 
for dates and events, than those who can jot them 
down with pen or pencil Although naturally a 
gentle and harmless race, and often well disposed, or 
at least not much addicted to positive vice, yet being 
easily influenced by the loudest and glibbest talkers 
among them, they are frequently led away by such, 
and too often adopt their principles, which, sooth to 
say, are not usually those of truth and soberness. A 
favourite subject with these declaimers is the alleged 
grievances of their class, whom they are pleased to 
represent as a down-trodden set of people, the worst- 
used in all the community, despised and looked down 
upon, and treated as the outcasts of civilized society. 
All this nonsense, and much more, their dupes too 
readily believe, and often they are led consequently 
to assume a position — in thought and feeling, at 
least — antagonistic to those who would be, and pro- 
bably are, their very best friends. 

JBence the discontent oi aoTcife «aiWi% ^^-oi^iSfis^ 
? deSant air, the strut, aa^ s^^%%eaa% %^\. ^\ 
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others, whereby they (the more demonstrative ones) 
not only make themselves ridiculous in the eyes of 
all sensible people, but forfeit that very considera- 
tion and attention which they claim, and which they 
maintain is unjustly denied them.* 

But is there a particle of truth in the allegation 
that the Blind of this country are an ill-used, down- 
trodden race ? I trow not. Let those benevolent 
Institutions, planted at convenient distances over 
England and Scotland, for their exclusive benefit, 
answer the question. Look at the expenditure of 
money, time, and pains with which these Institutions 
are maintained. See also the fresh inventions, often 
the fruits of much anxious thought, that are ever and 
anon being brought into operation for behoof of the 
blind, with the view of helping them over their diflB- 
culties, so far as human ingenuity can do it, and say 
whether the blind are not being well and wisely 
cared for. How different is their present condition 
in respect of comfort, teaching, and training, as com- 
pared with what it was even in their own early recol- 

* These and the few foregoing characteristics, it may be 
proper to state, apply mainly to male blind. 'F«q\»1&%%s5^>^cs^ 
several reepeots different, aa ma^ \)ft ^otth w^. vscaa ^s&^5«^ 
opportanity. 
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lections of it ! And whence has it all proceeded ? 
Has it not originated in the large-hearted sym{:^thy 
of the Christian public — ever prompt to minister to 
those really in need ? and yet a sympathy (shall we 
say it ?) which some of the blind have been known 
to scout and scorn when named in their hearing ! It 
is, nevertheless, morally certain that but for this 
same Christian sympathy with the blind, their con- 
dition, even at this day, judging from all human pro- 
bability, would be little, if at all, better than it was 
in heathen Greece and Rome — a state, as is well 
known, of utter neglect and beggary. 

Whatever, therefore, they may be made to be- 
lieve, as to their being a downr-trodden race, &c., I 
can honestly aJfiSrm for myself that in any society in 
which I have ever mingled, whether in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, I never heard the blind men- 
tioned but with the utmost consideration and kindly 
feeling, and with an anxious desire to ameliorate 
their position by any practical means that Christian 
charity could devise. 

Let not the blind, then, listen to those who would 

misrepresent the real state of the case. Letfthem 

-^^^ok to the iactfi nov7 refexted \a>, ^ ^^ ^>a ^xvany 
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others that might be named — they are sufficient to 
silence all that can be said to the contrary. They 
will thus see that the course of wisdom, as of Chris- 
tian expediency, is honestly to endeavour, God help- 
ing them, to make the best of the position in which 
He has placed them, at the same time humbly sub- 
mitting to the inevitable. As for their heavy afflic- 
tion of blindness, it has many mitigations which 
should go far to reconcile them to it. Still, the sad 
privation remains when all is done, and no amount 
of philosophy, true or false, will enable the sufferer 
to overlook it. 

I once heard a gentleman address a number of 
blind persons, and among other advices he gave 
them, was one to the effect that they ought never to 
think of their blindness (that is, I suppose, by way 
of brooding over it), but to walk, run, and leap 
about, and enjoy the full exercise of their physical 
powers, just as if they saw. But one of them, re- 
membering, probably, that if he attempted to do as 
advised, he might very speedily have painful proof 
given him of his blindness, by coming full tilt against 
a post or pillar, or stone wall, exclaimed, in his 
native Doric^ "Eh! Sir, but tkeT^B 'tvA^SivJvrci "^^j^^ 
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aieht ! " And very true. The want of it can never, 
in this world, be overlooked or forgotten by the 
blind, do what they will. Nor can a blind person — 
however much he may dislike the thought of it — 
ever be, to the sighted, but an object of commisera- 
tion and sympathy, even though he were seated on 
a throne. Such is the greatness of his loss, that no 
endowment or worldly possession can ever fully com- 
pensate him for the deprivation. No doubt we have 
at present a blind Postmaster-General, as if to show 
that blindness of itself need be no impassable barrier 
in the way to greatness, either social or political. 
And but very recently the wide world has heard 
another blind man shout right lustily from the very 
summit of Mount Blanc. But while it is doubtless 
no mean achievement for a blind man to attain to 
the one position or the other, yet neither of those 
gentlemen, I presume, can forget his privation, even 
for an hour. So, like wise men as they are, they 
must find it no small part of their wisdom to humbly 
acquiesce in the appointment of Providence in their 
case, and honestly to endeavour to make the best 
oS it. 

Tbe blind of this countTy, \)\i^\i, have every 
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reason to believe that the public mind is in their 
favour. Whatever can be done for their real benefit, 
if only it is properly represented, is sure to be 
attempted, and in due time accomplished. Let the 
blind, meanwhile, but show, by speech and behaviour, 
that they have a due appreciation of what is done 
for them, and more will follow. Let them be re- 
spectful in manner — manly, but modest, grateful for 
favours received, and ready to oblige in retuni. 
Above all, let them keep themselves in the fear and 
love of God, assured that them that honour Hi/m, He 
will honour, while they that despise Him shall he 
lightly esteemed — a fact as infallibly certain as that 
Spring shall be followed by Summer, or Autumn by 
Winter. And if their lot or destiny here should, in 
some of its aspects, seem dark and inexplicable, let 
them but patiently wait, and the light will by-and- 
bye appear. Or, to express it still better, in the 
familiar lines of the poet : 

** Blind unbelief is snre to err, 
And scan His work in vain — 
Qod is His own Interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.** 
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